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conferring the jurisdiction of the Court of Arbitral Justice 
upon the Prize Court.* Mr. Knox, addressing the Penn- 
sylvania Society of New York, in December, said : " Very 
recently the State Department has proposed in a circular 
note to the powers that the Prize Court should also be 
invested with the jurisdiction and functions of a Court 
of Arbitral Justice. The United States as the originator 
of this project is confidently yet anxiously looking for- 
ward to its acceptance by the powers, which will give to 
the world an international judicial body to adjudge cases 
arising in peace as well as controversies incident to war." f 
This method of constituting the court, as Dr. George W. 
Kirchwey aptly pointed out in an address in Boston, is 
a conservative, a lawyer's way of making progress, as it 
makes use of an already existing institution. The Confer- 
ence left the matter to be adjusted by negotiation. When,, 
therefore, a method of appointing the judges is agreed 
upon, the new High Court of Nations will get to work. 
That it may go into operation soon and become the rec- 
ognized means of settling the disputes of nations judicially, 
as is fondly hoped by its distinguished legal advocates, 
should be the wish of every lawyer and of every friend 
of international peace. 

•See Scott's paper in the Chicago Peace Congress Report, 1909, p. 238. 
Compare also his remarks in the Afohonk Report, 1909, p. 55. 
t Reported in New York Sun, December 12, 1909. 



Third Annual Convention of the 
Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs. 

BY LOUIS P. LOCBNER, SECRETARY A. C. C. 

The Third Annual Convention of the Association of 
Cosmopolitan Clubs, held at Ithaca, N. Y., December 22 
to 24, was a miniature peace congress in the truest sense 
of the word. Here were young men, the best and most 
promising of their respective countries, from every corner 
of the earth, college students from fifteen different uni- 
versities — all united in the cause of cosmopolitanism 
and world peace. "Above all nations is humanity" 
was the motto that governed their every action. 

During every day of the convention some phase of the 
world peace movement was discussed. On the evening 
of December 22 Mr. Edwin D. Mead of Boston for over 
an hour held his audience spellbound with his scholarly 
address on "The United States and the United World." 
The audience was so large that the overflow had to be 
accommodated in an adjoining room. He was followed 
by Prof. Frank A. Fetter of Cornell University, who 
discussed the question " What is Cosmopolitanism ? " 
Professor Fetter is known to every Cosmopolitan. He 
was the champion of the Cornell club when the idea of a 
club of all nations was still sneered at by narrow- 
minded nationalists. Professor Fetter was also present at 
the first convention at Madison, Wis., in 1907, and helped 
to draft the constitution of the national body. He there- 
fore spoke with all the authority of a charter member, 
and showed what a vital part cosmopolitanism plays in 
the movement toward universal peace. 

On the second day of the convention the delegates 
were honored by the presence of Dr. Benjamin F. True- 
blood, Secretary of the American Peace Society. A 
cosmopolitan club convention without Dr. Trueblood has 
come to be unthinkable. Dr. Trueblood has the rare 
faculty of being " one of the boys," and the young men in 



the cosmopolitan and international clubs always look for- 
ward with pleasure toward meeting him. At a luncheon 
given in his honor he outlined a practical program 
of action for the association. But his principal address 
came in the evening, when in the splendid large audito- 
rium of Barnes Hall he discussed six cogent reasons why 
' War is a thing of the past." His address will long be, 
remembered for the inspiration and ideals which it set 
before the Cosmopolitans. 

No worthier conclusion of the formal part of the con- 
vention could have been desired than the address by 
Andrew D. White on " The First Hague Conference." 
A feeling of veneration and awe came over every dele- 
gate as this distinguished septuagenarian mounted the 
rostrum. We all felt ourselves in the presence of one of 
the truly great men of the world, one who spent a life of 
service in the cause of internationalism. A most enthu- 
siastic reception was given him — so enthusiastic, in fact, 
that Dr. White, though he had requested that he be per- 
mitted to deliver his lecture sitting, was quite carried 
away and discoursed for an hour and a half standing. 

So much for the public features of the convention. 
The work of the business sessions was most encouraging. 
Secretary Griffith's report showed that the Association 
has grown from eight chapters in 1907 to twenty-two in 
1909. Of these, fifteen were represented by delegates: 
Wisconsin, Cornell, Michigan, Illinois, Purdue, Ohio 
State, Missouri, Northwestern, Oberlin, Pennsylvania, 
Worcester Polytechnic, Syracuse, Ohio Wesleyan, Park 
College, Yale. The total membership in the Association 
is now over two thousand. The organization will be 
greatly extended by the provision that hereafter chap- 
ters may be formed at universities like Princeton, Ne- 
braska or Johns Hopkins, at which the foreign element is 
rather small, so that a cosmopolitan club composed in its 
majority of foreigners cannot be maintained. Such uni- 
versities may organize cosmopolitan clubs of broad- 
minded Americans, who will make a study of and identify 
themselves with the peace movement, and who, in their 
clubs, will discuss international problems and foreign 
relations. 

One of the most significant steps taken was that of an 
affiliation with the European International Federation 
of Students, " Corda Fratres." As already indicated in 
an earlier number of The Advocate of Peace, a dele- 
gation of Cosmopolitans had attended the Sixth Congress 
of "Corda Fratres" at The Hague in September last. 
Tentative arrangements had at that time been drawn up 
by which the two bodies will unite, and, together, propa- 
gate among the college young men of the world an en- 
lightened sentiment in favor of arbitration as a substitute 
for war. These arrangements were ratified and perfected 
at the Cornell meeting. This union marks the beginning 
of a world organization of students under the white flag 
of peace. While the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs 
retains its autonomy and has absolute jurisdiction in all 
affairs touching this continent, in the larger world organ- 
ization it has merged its interests with the European 
organization under the common name of " Corda Fratres." 
If the merger proves a successful one, and the cause of 
world peace can be furthered thereby, the American 
branch is even ready to drop its name entirely, and re- 
tain but the older name of " International Federation of 
Students 'Corda Fratres.'" The day is now not far 
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distant when we shall have branch societies in every 
civilized country in the world — when a student may go 
to what university he will, and yet find sympathetic 
friends, men filled with similar high ideals of the brother- 
hood of man. 

The work of the Association has grown so phenom- 
enally during its brief existence, that the annual publica- 
tion thus far issued — the Cosmopolitan Annual — has 
proved inadequate as an organ of propaganda. Plans 
are now on foot for a monthly publication, the first num- 
ber of which, if satisfactory arrangements can be con- 
cluded, is to appear about in March. 

The work of propaganda and correspondence has also 
grown so tremendously as to necessitate the creation of a 
permanent general secretary, provided the funds for his 
maintenance can be supplied. 

As an indication of the active interest which the A. C. 
C. takes in the peace movement, the following facts may 
be cited : the annual reports of the national officers show 
that delegations were sent to both the Chicago Peace 
Congress and to the last Lake Mohonk Conference, and 
that at both events addresses were made by the officers ; 
that Peace Day was observed at the maprity of univer- 
sities which have a cosmopolitan club or an international 
club, and that the day is to be universally observed by 
the chapters hereafter. The convention also endorsed 
Miss Eckstein's " World Petition," thereby adding two 
thousand signatures to her roll. 

Two other facts in connection with the work of the 
convention deserve especial mention. In the first place, 
the convention submitted to the Association of Univer- 
sity Presidents, meeting at Madison, Wis., during the 
Christmas recess, a resolution asking for the appointment 
of a special faculty adviser for foreigners. This plan 
has been successfully tried at Illinois, where the Cosmo- 
politan Club of that university was instrumental in secur- 
ing the appointment of Prof. A. R. Seymour, himself 
one of the most energetic men in the movement, to that 
position. It has been found that the foreigner coming 
to our universities is confronted by special problems 
which the ordinary freshman never must face. A sym- 
pathetic faculty adviser, who especially studies the needs 
of the foreigner, will, the Association believes, do a 
world of good in impressing the foreigner favorably 
from the very beginning. The Association fully realizes 
that the future status of our international relations de- 
pends much upon the impressions which the picked 
young men from foreign countries who study in our 
higher institutions of learning will carry home with 
them. It was in this spirit that the resolution was 
adopted. 

Another resolution was that urging the librarians of 
the various university libraries to compile a collection of 
books in the English language which give a reliable 
insight into the view-point of foreign countries. This 
list of books is to be compiled by the members of 
the Association, the representatives of each nationality 
suggesting books concerning their fatherland. It is 
believed by the members of our Association that inter- 
national misunderstandings in large part rest upon 
mutual ignorance. A dissemination of correct knowl- 
edge concerning foreign countries will, the Association 
believes, further the cause of international amity. 

In conclusion, it may be of interest to know that the 



next convention will be held at Urbana, 111., with the 
Illinois Cosmopolitan Club as the executive chapter for 
the year 1909-10. The secretary has been chosen from 
Wisconsin university, and vice-presidents will be selected 
from Pennsylvania, Michigan and Leland Stanford. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 



The Humiliations of Civilization. 

From the " Editor's Study" in the Christmas Number of Har- 
per's Magazine. 

Civilization involves many humiliations. It used to 
be that when a traveler came in sight of a gaol or of a 
gallows he knew by these unmistakable signs that he 
was approaching the demesne of law and order. The 
sight of a church spire or of a schoolhouse would not 
have been equally convincing. It cannot be without 
some sense of shame for human weakness that we owe 
our feeling of security to signals in themselves so dis- 
tressing ; nor without some sense of cowardice that our 
perspective of values places material security and physi- 
cal safety above the peace and the hopes which the 
church spire and the schoolhouse ought to betoken. 
We are more and more inclined therefore to hide our 
shameful defenses and make a full display of the things 
that signify our noblest aspirations. 

But while we conceal our prisons and the gruesome 
instruments for the infliction of our punishments, we 
still unblushingly and even with pride make a parade of 
our police force. These guardians of our peace and 
security give assurance of comfort without discomfort- 
ing suggestions, and, as they positively stand for the 
majesty of the law, we delight in their imposing stature 
and gay uniforms, untroubled by the direct associations 
with crimes, criminals and penalties inevitably prompted 
by the sight of a gaol or of the electric chair. The 
machine does its dire work surely and irresistibly; but 
these are men who in their performance of duty always 
take their lives in their hands, as our firemen do, and, as 
in the case of the firemen, our regard is fixed upon the 
heroic aspects of their sad business which invite decoration. 

The guise of our pride, in like manner, masks our 
humiliation in the case of the soldier, who also, being a 
victim, must be decorated. The very mention of our 
army and navy seems to lift us above our minor social 
weaknesses, as betrayed in criminal statistics, to the high 
ground of our collective sacred honor. There is no 
greater popular idol than the military or the naval hero, 
and his comrades, down to the humblest private, share 
his glory ; dying in war, they become immortal, and, 
surviving, the spoiled pets of their countrymen. Here, 
too, the very machinery of destruction is exalted. We 
hide the gallows, but, even in times of peace and in the 
celebrations of peaceful triumphs, we can find no fonder 
object of display than our warships. Our chief pride in 
an aeroplane is for its possible use in international 
warfare. 

Yet the very fact that war is any longer possible be- 
tween Christian natious is a deeper disgrace to Christen- 
dom than the whole sum of petty malefactions within its 
limits. The plea for the necessity of war involves 
humiliation, but of the same kind that we feel because 
the penitentiary is necessary. The burden of our shame 
is not so much that we sanction war mainly for ends 



